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Taditorial 


] like to move it, move it! 


Moving stuff around might be the keyword to introduce this fourth installment of 
Spectrum of Circles fanzine, apart from graves and cemeteries! 


As I might have stated previously, Spectrum of Circles applies ”First come, first 
served” principle. That means the interviews are published in the order they are 
finished, but on this issue I had to take some artistic liberties and make some 
exceptions to the rule. Since you can't exactly resist the temptation of having 
bands with the names like Below the Graves first and Grave with a View after one 
another, of course I applied my power as an editor and set the record straight. 
Hoc est Bellum was the first band to return their interview answers and they were 
actually the only band that weren't affected by moving stuff around. 


Needless to say, I'm stoked of having such a name as Skepticism on the cover! 
The interview was conducted originally in Finnish, with the final interview 
translated into English. Working this way is surpirisingly hard, especially if the 
interview answers are in Finnish and compact even at that. "Suomen kieli on 
kaunista, kun sen oikein oivaltaa” said the wise men of Elakelaiset once. Think of 
the difference between "twilight of the gods” and "jumalhamara”. Think! 


You can't make a fanzine without some changes in plans. There was actually one interview on the way, but they had just 
released a new album without a single question about that in the original interview, since that album was publicly 
announced and even released after the interview questions were sent. We agreed on a set of new questions, so that was 
moved to the fifth issue (hopefully). 


In case you have pondered if I don't write anything else than just band interviews, I can tell you that there's also been 
some shorter bursts of articles, thoughts and stuff that I've written ever since I published the first issue. The thing is, 
there's not too much additional space to play around with, especially if you don't want to zine look like a complete 
mess. You can find one example of these writings from the bottom of this page, though. 


Speaking of complete mess, the use of AI generated album covers has sparked some controversy lately, and rightfully 
so. I'm really stoked to have this cool skull in color on the cover that was realized by Tuomas Tiainen. A real person 
made up of flesh, bones and some drops of blood, or at least he was the last time I checked, and I trust he did put some 
effort into the image. There's a difference between using AI to generate filler stuff to some Powerpoint presentations no 
one bothered to make in the first place AND giving Al some keywords, pushing "generate” button and replace 
something pure and beautiful with something that didn't intentionally had five limbs. Sure, the AI images do have a 
function of their own, but do you really want to use them to replace something that was made out of love? Get out of 
here. 


There's a difference between a tool and a replacement. If you can't figure that out, I probably can't help you. 


March 2024 


In this corner of the zine was this small space that needed to be filled, so I decided to share something I've been up to 
lately. Well, not much apart from family life, but on my spare time I have been playing video games and watched some 
Youtube videos about modern maritime history, focusing on the first half of the 20th century. 


This is the sector where Titanic disaster details are as general knowledge as Iron Maiden facts are in metal, although I 
do admit watching a few Titanic videos in the process as well. Instead I've been focusing on some areas that are not that 
familiar to me, such as the history of great (RMS Olympic, RMS Mauretania, RMS Republic, SS Imperator, SS 
Belgenland etc.), but for the past week I've > been especially intrigued by the lesser-known disasters at Pacific north west 
(ie. SS City of Rio de Janeiro [1901], SS Valencia [1906], SS Princess Sophia [1918], SS Columbia [1907]) and Great Lakes 
(SS Carl D. Bradley [1958], SS W. H. Gilcher [1892], SS D.M. Clemson [1908]). Disasters where their losses were more 
devastating in their respective regions than on a worldwide scale. 


It's not just about the ships themselves, but also advancements in technology, navigation and luxury of travel, but also 
the topic is also heavily tied to world history and politics. For an example, most major world powers leapfrogged each 
other in shipbuilding and competed over which ship was the fastest, largest, safest and most luxurious in the years prior 
to World War I and interwar years. That's something that isn't a thing anymore. Also the mass emigration to US from 
Europe was a major point of history, and here's some personal ties as well; my great-grandfather crossed the Atlantic on 
of these ships for a few times, but eventually settled back to Finland and remained here. So far I haven't been able to 
determine which ships he travelled on, but really I haven't even tried to look up to it, either. 


Hoc est Bellum 


{© ivlence. Barbarism. Destruction. Total war. You might have heard these 

catchphrases before, but as long as they deliver a certain message, they still 

hold their ground. Get your close combat gear out of the cellar, start searching 
for a gas mask and prepare yourselves to get hammered. 


Time to get knee-deep into the muddy banks of Rubicon and start wearing 
squirrel skins. Alea iacta est. 


hat is the purpose of Hoc est Bellum's 
existence? What thoughs crossed your minds 
when Hoc est Bellum was conceived to life? 


Prophet of Nuclear Propaganda and Armageddon 
Worship: The oldest tracks I've composed for the demo 
go five years back. I also know that songs by R. Charon 
were made several years ago. We didn't know each other 
back then, so at least for me the urge just rose from a 
need to make something bestial and primitive. At the time 
it was irrelevant whether there would be a proper band 
project to realise the vision or if the songs were ever 
made public. It was just something within myself that 
needed unleashing. 


R. Charon: Purpose of Hoc est Bellum is the quest for 
true misanthropic existence, above all gods, masters and 
matter. 

into the 


What values Hoc est Bellum carries 


battlefield? 
R.C.: Misanthropy, chaos and domination 


What are the primary musical references for Hoc est 
Bellum? I could imagine a number of Blasphemy, 
Archgoat, Beherit and Revenge records being in 
rotation when the seeds of the band were sown. 
Bands, with usually black and white album covers 
with hints of red and sometimes album artwork by 
Chris Moyen, with practically Revenge being the 
sole exception to the rule out of the bands I just 
threw in. 


P: Quite obviously the classic bestial black metal bands 
you mention here are the main influence. In addition to 
them, dark death metal bands like Demigod and Dead 
Congregation, rabid black metal of Katharsis and Antaeus 
and some filthy grindcore in the vein of Repulsion etc. 
serve as an inspiration. Old American black metal bands 
like Von, Proclamation and Demoncy are also worth a 
mention. On top of these, I also worship Teitanblood 
unconditionally and with total devotion. 


R.C.: Beherit is one of the key bands that play along to 
Hoc est Bellum’s song writing, basically anything chaotic 
and unrelenting like Conqueror and Black Witchery, but 
also more hypnotic bands like Von and Sect Pig. We take 
elements of both black metal and death metal, with a hint 
of honoring old school grindcore with the bombarding 
blast beats and the chaotic dischordant song writing. 


The members of the band have been involved with 
other black metal bands as well. These include 
Hollow Woods and Loputon Suo. Not exactly 
household names everyone knows of, but they're old 
enough to have a distinct sound and touch. When 
you started with Hoc est Bellum, was there a desire 
to take considerable distance to those bands, but still 
operate within the black metal realm? 


P: I'm a member of mentioned bands, R. Charon and 
Ritual Vomitist have their own and separate endeavours 
in the realm of black metal. I don't know about taking a 
distance from things I've done before, but I believe most 
definitely that all of one's projects should serve its own 
purpose. All of mine provide a certain kind of catharsis, 
and the release given by playing Hoc est Bellum's music is 
unique. When everything falls into its place, you become 
someone else when playing this kind of music. The form 
and representation of that “other self” vary and depend 
on the context. 


R.C.: There was no process of elimination of influences 
from other projects, Hoc est Bellum exists only for itself. 


When it comes to songwriting, lyrics and aesthetical 


questions surround Hoc est Bellum, is it run by 
dictatorship or some form of democracy? Is there a 
pen vision, sought by a single individual or a 
collective hive-mind? 


P: We made the demo with R. Charon, Ritual Vomitist 
joined the band after it was recorded. In the future I see 
all of us bringing something to the table. RV has shown 
that he has a fire burning inside him for this kind of 
material. 


Ritual Vomitist: It is a rare occurrence to have a band in 
which everyone writes so I also see and hope to have the 
future material be in combined spirit of all members. It 
seems that we are very much on the same level in terms 
of the band's vision. 


R.C.: A hive-mind is key to the creation of new battle 
hymns. We're not at each other’s throats during song- 
writing, as that would not be beneficial. We all bring 
elements from different sources of inspiration. 


The band name Hoc est Bellum is latin, and roughly 
translates as ”This is war”. How does that phrase — 
and warfare in general — define Hoc est Bellum's 
existence? Is your take on warfare mostly on the 
psychological and spiritual fronts, or does it stretch 
to mundane, everyday topics? 


P: R. Charon came up with the name. I feel that war, 
human extinction and apocalyptic visions are an integral 
part of this genre. I have no interest in writing about 
history of war or topics like that, though. For me, the 
theme has more to do with the Ouroborian nature of 
mankind. Endtimes and mushroom clouds. Of course, 
when we speak of black metal, the aspect of spiritual war 
is always present. Self-development and the voyage 
towards your true self is a constant battle. 


R.C.: War is eternal, war is unrelenting, war is what 
defines mankind, no matter how we may deny it and how 
perverse and wrongfully it may be used. Hoc est Bellum 
takes the concept of warfare and brings it forth to a new 
lense, so to speak, a transgressive take on the aspects of 
war and what brings forth the eternal conflict of and 
within man. 


What black metal represents to you? There are a lot 
of different interpretations what is it, and what it 
isn't. What aspects of black metal you seen vital as a 
part of your approach to it? I'm not talking only 
about the musical sphere here, but also the spiritual 
side of it. 


RV: The concept of Satan or Lucifer is personally always 
held high with everything I do that has a connection to 
black metal. Not in a theistic interpretation but more of 
an inner subjective spirit of rebellion or the unembraced 
core of human condition. The other self. The black flame 
of subconscious primal freedom. Satan and Lucifer are 
only verbal manifestations in a cultural context of this 
inner power but the very words carry tremendous 
meaning. 


Black metal has always represented a gateway that taps 
into the raw emotions and spiritual side of being human. 
It acknowledges and embraces our inner darkness. Black 
metal makes you wage war with your own spirituality, not 
giving answers but forcing to carve your own path. Black 
metal is deconstruction and spiritual revolution of the 
self. 


P: I wholeheartedly echo the thoughts presented by RV 
above. Black metal represents the nightside, the shadows 
of man and nature. Lucifer and Death are so intertwined 
to the fibers of these subjects that one can't exist without 
the other. It is a fucking cliché to say that black metal is 
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more than music, but without the aforementioned 
elements, you can hardly speak of black metal. 


R.C.: Black metal in itself is chaos. It can’t be contained. 
Most vital elements of Hoc est Bellum are the more 
transgressive parts of understanding man and its’ relation 
to chaos that is black metal. 


You have a song ”Black Metal Terror”. Could you 
shed some light on the subject and elaborate? 


P: This song very much represents the themes described 
in previous answers. It's a howl of misanthropy, an ode to 
destruction humanity inflicts upon itself, with “Black 
Metal Terror” being satanic hatred raining down from the 
sky upon man. 


R.C.: "Black Metal Terror” is our most chaotic war cry for 
the true elite only, a sonar attack on all that is holy and 
untainted. 


The demo cover features barbed wire and four axes, 
quite familiar subject in war metal album covers. Is 
there some certain symbolism within these images? 


R: The barbed wire and axes are cult. 


P: The artist was given free hands with the only guideline 
being “create a war metal cover without goats in it”. 


If I'm completely honest, I admit I get inspiration 
from other zines, and I think that it should be like 
that: get inspiration from various sources, challenge 
your ways of thinking and step out of your comfort 
zone, but seek for independence in the process. This 
one occurred to me while I was browsing Arise! 
Zine's first issue, which dealt mostly about the 
rebellion. Do you see yourselves in Hoc est Bellum as 
rebellious? What does rebellion represent to you? 
Hoc est Bellum's music could be described as 
conventional and traditional, even within black 
metal's sphere of influence, or is it the total 
opposite? Could one see contradictions in your 
musical approach and your views on rebellion? 


RV: Rebellion is a practise of striving to rise above the 
mundanity of life. Life is sisyphean in nature but choosing 
not to conform and creating subjective meaning from 
absurdity and chaos surrounding us, is rebellion. 
Rebellion to me is a state of mind or a philosophy rather 
than an act. It is a mindset of striving forward both 
spiritually and mentally in an individual path. 


P: I guess put like this, black metal is almost always a 


contradicting artform, as it often follows certain 
traditions, but at the same time strives for some sort of 
rebellion. You are right that we do not aim to renew this 
style of music, far from it. Though our execution is 


traditional, there are rebellious elements in there. I feel 
these things aren't mutually exclusive. 


Against what this rebellion takes place and how it 
manifests itself is a different matter. Black metal should 
transcend the everyday life, “the mundane”, as you put 
before. Thus, its rebellion rarely is against some instance 
or entity of a physical world. It offers a rebellion of idea, 
inner and spiritual struggle. How this path is walked 
depends solely on the walker. 


R.C.: Hoc est Bellum honors the masters that came prior, 
but it also takes on new directions all the time. Like the 
Ouroboros, all things begin as they end, and so does Hoc 
est Bellum. 


Does Hoc est Bellum grant you satisfaction? Is there 
something specific you “get” by playing primitive 
metal, a certain kind of satisfaction you won't get 
from any other forms of music, or even other forms 
of black metal? 


P: Like described before, for me, playing this kind of 
black metal gives a certain release. It's very physical and 
tuthless, but at the same time pushes you to an almost 
meditative state of mind. A sort of violent and primal 
trance, if you will. It's a place where you are able to gaze 
into the abyss. 


RV: I agree with P about the ruthlessness of playing 
primitive and punishing music. The music sounds 
punishing for the listener but it is also punishing for the 
artist. Especially live the performance takes you on the 
edge and exhausts your body but this is necessary for 
clearing the mind and being present in that very moment. 
ysical connection to music that only exists aurally 
otherwise. There are not a lot of situations in which a 
complete void of thoughts can occur but playing 
physically demanding primal music takes me there. 


R.C.: The primal aspects of the hymns do bring us 
satisfaction. It’s a way of aggression that isn’t inhabited in 
most of our other endeavours. 


How would you see Hoc est Bellum would continue? 
Is it possible to see some changes in it's musical (or 
lyrical) approach? Do you see it possibly to continue 
with a similar approach, or do you think you need to 
do some adjustment in order to keep it interesting, 
other than just writing new songs? 


P: I don't see us venturing too far from our core essence. 
What I would like to do, is probably push the contrasts of 
our music even further. As in, to make the grinding parts 
even more violent and chaotic, and deepen the hypnosis 
of the slower segments. 


R.C.: Hoc est Bellum will advance forth as it pleases. Hoc 


est Bellum will not bow down to any trends 
or false deceivers. New hymns have been 
written, new scars will be open, new 
blood will be shed. 


Do you see yourselves as 
purists, when it comes to 
black metal? After all, 

black metal is known 

for it's 
uncompromising, harsh 

and even blunt approach 

to all the aspects that are 
associated with it, be it about 
the music and other  band- 
related aspects, commitment and 
views on life itself. 


RV: I do not see us as purists. Traditional, 

simple and even old approaches are what 

resonate to me musically but I do not really see 

any point in being puritanic. The same 
uncompromising, harsh and blunt views I can relate to 
in terms of playing guitar but besides that, the external 
side of music is not something that I want to be too much 
part of. 


R.C.: We don’t see ourselves as purists, but we see Hoc 
est Bellum as a way to honor the true elite of black metal. 


This kind of grinding take on black metal is not 
certainly new (on the contrary, it's almost as old as 
black metal itself), but this kind of black metal hasn't 
been too popular in Finland. Yes, there was Archgoat 
and Beherit since day one, but they weren't exactly 
dominating the scene after the early 90s, and even 
when Archgoat became active again, for the most 
part they seemed to be lone wolves. There's been 
exceptions though, and for an example Warfare 
Noise comes to mind when we speak of primitive 
Fi shades of black metal. What do you 
think? 


P: I feel the same way. There are lots of original and 
unique black metal bands in Finland, but it seems like 
nowadays what is seen as a typical Finnish black metal 
sound is this melodic style copied from France, which I 
find quite boring, to be honest. In addition to the 
mentioned Warfare Noise, of the top of my head I could 
name Krusifioitu and Depravement who represent more 
bestial side of things in Finland, both in their own way. 


R.C.: The general sound of Finnish black metal is 
outdated, false and the deceivers have infested the scene. 
Only those who know will know... 


When the talk about the scenes, do you 
see yourselves as part of them? Do you 
want to? 


P: Of course there are bands who 
we consider friends or see as 
fitting partners for live shows, 

but belonging in some 
“scene”? No, I don't see it 

as being anything 

relevant to what we do and 

nave very little interest in 
velonging to something like that. 


R.C.: There’s not that many bands 

Ju} tike Hoc est Bellum in Finland, but we 

don’t bow down or lick the boots of those 

that came before or exist now. Honouring 

the sound, the aesthetic and the message isn't 

akin to worshipping blindly in our books, it’s a 

way of holding up those traditions we take pride in, 

ve it the more ritualistic or the more chaotic aspect of 
our hymns. 


If we take a brief moment to talk about other bands, 
Beherit has been active lately, with even a select 
shows. I grew up in the world where Beherit would 
exist and release even records every now and then (I 
recall vividly when I heard ”Engram” for the first 
time), but doing shows was something I wasn't 
expecting to never happen. Right now, I'm not sure 
what to think of it; M. Laiho is certainly free to do 
everything he pleases, but I'm still not sure if I need 
to see them perform live. A very intriguing, but 
puzzling occurrence, to say the least. What about 
you? 


P: As I'm writing the replies to these questions, I'm sitting 
in a train coming back from Oulu where I saw Beherit 
performing. I didn't really know what to expect, but the 
experience was magical. The atmosphere was in fact 
nearly religious. I kind of get where you're coming from, 
but at the same time I have to say you miss a lot not 
seeing them. They are true masters of this style. Ave 
Beherit! 


R.C.: We just saw Beherit play live, it was brutal. That’s all 
we can say, as long as they keep it true to their roots, we 
say keep it on going. 


Is there anything else you wish to say? 


HAIL THE BLACK NOISE 


he phrase ”Music being primitive enough to forget the mankind ever 
ivented making fire and eating nothing but raw meat.” was the description 
I came up with when I was witnessing Below the Graves bulldozing the house 
down at one occasion. They pretend that death metal didn't evolve past 1989, 
and they're pretty convincing at it — especially live. 


Time to get knee-deep into the muddy banks of Aurajoki and start wearing 
squirrel skins. Again. 


H ello! How life treats you? 


Life, death, what have you. 


At this point I think's necessary to get back to basics. 
So, who are the individuals forming Below the 
Graves? How did it all start? When you formed the 
band, was it about doing death metal with the right 
people or finding the right people to do death metal? 


It originally started in 1993 as a project of the Karjula 
boys. Recorded a couple of songs. It lied in a dormant 
state for years. In 2009 Peter v. Puke and Foul Glory were 
part of a black thrash band called Night on Earth. We 
contacted Rotten Masturbator who was in Avoimen 
Haudan Loyhka at the time. After one hour the first 
rehearsals were happening. The goal was to play primitive 
death metal, 1989 style. The band composed material and 
rehearsed as a three piece. We played a couple of gigs . 
Leprosy joined in 2015 and Peter Puke concentrated on 
the vocals. The band became tighter and released a 


double demo tape "Hand of Death/Formless Evil" in 2017. 
A digital-only demo "Deeper into the Carrion" was 
released in 2019 and we played a few more shows before 
the pandemic years. 


We knew each other from before, so you could say we 
knew this is the right lineup for doing exactly this stuff. 


You could see death metal as a giant buffet table. You 
can pick anything you like, but do you approach 
table with an empty plate and pick just something, 
or do you have anything already in mind? Something 
along the lines of Autopsy, Abscess, Master, but also 
with some hints from early Sodom, Entombed, 
Asphyx and Pestilence? 


Our influences were clear in the beginning. We wanted to 
play the death metal of our youth. "Consuming Impulse", 
"Leprosy" and the first two Autopsy albums. There might 
be echoes of early Sodom and evil sounding metal in 
general. 


Speaking of food, the last time I saw you performing 
live prompted me to describe your music being 
primitive enough to forget the mankind ever 
invented making fire and eating nothing but raw 
meat. That's pretty extreme even if you weren't a 
vegetarian. A large part of that comes from rather 
simplistic style of death metal with no excess 
technical gimmicks, but also from the gritty sound... 
and I could say there's a *punk” approach to death 
metal as a major part of Below the Graves? 


After that Riihimaki show every gig has sounded tighter 
than a previous one. Still your comment was ver 
inspiring to us. While of course crust, grindcore and deat 
metal share roots, I wouldn't say there are punk 
influences in BTG. We want it to sound barbaric yet 
structured. Primitivism and simplicity. 


Considering the aspects above, in conclusion you 
could say that the sound Below the Graves is rather 
unique, at least from the Finnish perspective. Was 
that intentional? Was there a void you tried to fill? 


What we're doing is not overly thought of but rather what 
comes out naturally of us four playing together. We have 
not heard a similar sounding band in Finland. But in the 
early 90's Finnish death metal had these fast thrashing 
uzi-uzi beats going on for almost an entire album. For 
example Depravity. 


How much importance you place on lyrics? Are they 
just an instrument, or should the convey a message? 


Nowadays the lyrics are more important.They should be 
more personal and felt than just about eating corpses. 
There is an ongoing theme of misantrophy that has been 
there since the beginning and we're exploring more than 
just the horror and gore traditional to death metal. 


Now that you've had ”Death is Always Hungry” out 
for a while (as far as from 2022, in digital format), 
how do you see it? Some of the tracks were already 
present on "Hand of Death/Formless Evil” demo 
tape, so can you see ”Death is Always Hungry” as 
kind of a "best of”, compiling the early years of the 
band? Do you feel the songs did fit together well? 


"Death is Always Hungry" is a compilation in a sense that 
most of the songs are originally from the early days 
(2009- 2014). Some of the riffs date all the way back to 
1993 (Salvete Diable) and 1991 (Devastation, that was a 
song by ANM, Foul Glory's first band). Considering, the 
songs go together surprisingly well. It sounds ok to us but 
we can and will do much better. 


You released the CD version of ”Death is Always 
Hungry” by yourselves. How come? 


We released "Death is Always Hungry" by ourselves (after 
some serious technical problems) simply because we 
wanted it quickly to be over and concentrate on the next 
one... 

Still if there is some Greek ripoff label who wants to put it 
out again, feel free to contact us. 


*Hand of Death/Formless Evil” had a song ”Kalman 
laaksot”, with it's lyrics written in Finnish, but on 
*Death is Always Hungry” there were no songs in 
Finnish. Death metal that's sung in Finnish is still a 
rarity, with only a handful of bands in existence. Can 
you see yourselves using the Finnish language again 
in the future? 


There is no problem using lyrics in Finnish. It is an 
expressive language and Kalman Laaksot will be on the 
next album. Peter Puke prefers English whereas Foul 
Glory feels Finnish lyrics are more honest. 


When we speak of death metal lyrics written in 
English vs. In Finnish, how do see the difference? Is 
it easire to spout nonsense in English as native 
Finnish speakers rather than use Finnish, which 
could sound even more campier when you look at it 
from a Finnish perspective? I don't think there was 
nothing campy or corny in Avoimen Haudan Loyhka 
lyrics. 


While horror influenced death metal lyrics might sound 
campy at the first couple spins, Finnish has loads of great 
expressions as said before and can be very powerful. 


Two of you are involved in punk scene and have 
history of playing in the bands, Kieltolaki and TRS 
being fine examples, but Below the Graves is as 
death metal as it gets. How do you see the two 
worlds getting along? 


Traditionally the punk/hc/metal scenes have been mixed. 
In the late 80s , early 90s the boundaries were not so 
labeled and pigeonholed. Perhaps a more wiser era... 
although nowadays there are again more mixed shows in 
the underground, and that benefits everyone I think. 


Do you see yourselves, as a band, a part of any scene? 
Punk scene, metal scene, local Turku scene, 
something else? Is there a connection between you 
and the other new bands that emerge from Finland? 
Turku and it's metropolitan area (in case you can 
speak of ’metropolitan areas” in Finland, that is) has 


been always associated with a lively music scene, 
and with metal in particular. Can you see yourselves 
as a part of the everflowing Aurajoki stream that has 
spawned bands starting from the likes of Funebre 
and Xysma, going thru Torture Killer, Avoimen 
Haudan Loyhka and Cannibal Accident. Do you feel 
connected to this? 


We have rehearsed in Turku since the beginning. Even 
though we live scattered in Turku, Helsinki an Kiikka, 
Aurajoki runs in our veins like streams of piss and vomit. 
In early 2000's we all played a lot of shows with different 
bands in the old TVO. Our musical roots are perhaps 
there. 


What's in the horizon? What happens next? Could 
we see a successor to ”Death is Always Hungry”? 


There is no sun in the horizon. We are recording our 
second album at the moment. What's coming next is 
written by the current lineup altogether. And then playing 
more shows. Death is always hungry!! 


Was there anything else? 
(Apparently not, Ed.) 


De get me wrong — I do embrace the gritty sound that relies on bare 

inimum and the aesthetic of lofi black metal, but as years go by, I have 

grown to embrace almost all forms of black metal art. This includes the Grave 

With a View's interpretation of black metal, which is not exactly unorthodox, 
but certainly not run-of-the-mill either. 


I first caught the wind of the band sometime before their transformation — 
although it could be just the name of the band that struck a chord at first. I got 
updates on the band's progress more or less frequently, thanks to a mutual 
connection, but it was the band's visual presence that awakened me to a sudden 
realization that I had a handful of interview questions ready even before 
making contact with them. So, here goes. Answers provided by both of the band 
members, Juuso Onerva and Oskari H.R. 
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H ello! What is Grave with a View all about? the sound of Grave With A View should be. 


Bands in similar junctions of their careers usually 
end up to change their band name in the process, to 
better suit with the new identity of the band. 
Instead, you decided to push forward. Were there 
ie a of abandoning the name? Of course, and 
mind my choice of words, but Grave With a View is a 
cool name, so to say. 


J: "Death, destruction, chaos, filth AND GREED". Jokes 
aside, to me, GWAV is about examining the emptiness of 
humanity through audio violence in the form of Black 
Metal. 

O: Heavy, abrasive, dissonant music with simple droning 
melodies. Our interpretation of black metal dealing with 
hopelessness and the inevitable end. 


J: We considered changing the name of the band but 
ultimately came to the conclusion that for one, we are 
very fond of the "Grave With A View"-name and two, we 
just simply didn't think the band that was once for a brief 
amount of time known under the name Grave With A 
View had done absolutely anything that no one gave a 
fuck about or anything that mattered. So all possible 
previous releases that are floating around out there are 
considered (by us), releases made by a different entity that 
dissolved and gave up it’s name for us to be able to fulfill 
our vision under the fitting moniker. 


Without the need to go into further detail, but I first 
stumbled upon Grave with a View when your sound 
was totally different. What actually prompted you to 
change your sound and appearance? What actually 
did set the things in motion? From outsider's view 
this change was somewhat abrupt, out of the blue. Is 
there anything that still carries into the present-day 
Grave with a View, other than some of the band 
members? 


J: The answer to this kind of bleeds into your next 
question about not changing the band name after a rather 
large change in artistic direction; basically what happened 
was GWAV as it was originally established or known for a 
short amount of time, disbanded and/or just withered out 
of existence in 2021 and us two (J. and O.) were the only 
remaining members. We had a discussion about what 
kind of music we would actually like to create and was 
the first iteration of GWAV a representation of that. As 
you can probably now deduce, the answer was that 
musically we were VERY far from what we actually 
wanted to do and as we both agreed that we wanted to 
create Black Metal with our own vision and on our own 
terms, we decided to pursue that. 


O: Name fits the sound, and the past isn’t relevant. 


You share remarkable similarities with Darkthrone; 
Both bands started as death metal bands, but soon 
ditched death metal and shifted towards black 
metal. For both of the bands the change was 
thorough with not much thought given to band's 
history prior to change, even though the band name 
remained the same. Also, there's a song called 
*Grave With a View” on ”Soulside Journey” album. 
Similarities end there... 


J: Well sure, if you put it that way, we share some 
similarities with Darkthrone and both of us are quite big 
fans of the band, especially a few of the albums that 
they've put out in the end of the 90s - early 2000s. But 
aside from borrowing our name off of one of their song 


O: I think the only thing that carries over, apart from us, is 
the tuning we use on our instruments. This process of 
clarifying our vision in a way set us free to reimagine what 


titles and both of us operating as a duo, I think the 
similarities end there. 


O: The Darkthrone connection came as an added bonus 
to a fitting name for us. I think it’s a nice way to pay 
homage to what they’ve created and to their attitude 
towards black metal. 


Musically speaking, your sound went thru some 
major adjtisements. What was the sound you strived 
to achieve? I can't name drop any obvious black 
metal household names here, but Shining of Sweden 
comes to mind, at least on a spiritual level, although 
their lyrical approach is somewhat different. 


J: We didn't really set out to emulate a certain sound, it 
kind of just took it's course and we just went along with it. 
Shining is a good catch, big fan myself and that influence 
plays a part for sure, if maybe not in the most obvious of 
ways but still. Also, "Murhat" album By Ajattara played 
quite a large role in a more spiritual manner when we first 
started writing for the EP. But to be fair, the EP was us 
basically shaking of the cobwebs and for lack of a better 
term, testing the waters expression wise. "Marrow" and 
"Wounds" on the other hand are (to me) far better 
representations of our vision coming to life. We are 
finishing an upcoming full length at the moment and that 
to me will be the true statement of what GWAV 
represents. 


O: We strived to be honest to ourselves and to spew out 
what that would sound like. Our upcoming full length will 
be the purest representation of our vision so far. It goes 
further down the path we started with “Marrow” and 
“Wounds”, expanding all the elements of the music. 


There are some hooks in the music you create. One 
could say that's even catchy, even by extreme 
underground metal standards. Is this something you 


emphasize deliberately? 


O: That comes out naturally by way of writing what we 
want to hear. It’s not something we really dwell on, in the 
sense that “is this catchy enough” or “is this too catchy”. 
We're pursuing a feeling and atmosphere that feels “ours” 
and that certain catchiness is a part of that and most 
certainly will be in the future. Of course there might be 
some more “challenging” material in the future. 


Given the nature of your musical approach and the 
crystal clear production values, do you want to make 
a statement? Of course, if you just observe the 
production you can't tell much about a band or it's 
position in anywhere, but currently Finnish black 
metal is usually tied to a more simplistic 
performance, production and _ lofi aesthetics; 
humble, and nothing fancy nor over the top. While 
Grave With a View is not entirely unique in this 
regard, it still stands out. 


J: The tuning we use is absolutely, unnecessarily low and 
maybe not all that common in regards to Black Metal, so 
that in itself poses some challenges that have to be taken 
into consideration production wise. The "clarity" in the 
production is just a part of our expression and our 
interpretation of the genre. 


There's a certain "audio violence" element that we want 
to bring worth that was properly manifested on "Marrow", 
our way to convey musical extremism, if you will. 


O: Production value will also be one aspect that has 
developed and will continue on as we write and record 
more. Our long experience in recording and mixing does 
also contribute to the sound being more clear and 
punchier than most Finnish black metal records. 
Whatever it takes to bring the listener closer to what we 


want to say. 
“Audio Violence” is exactly the term to use. 


What inspires you, other than music? Literature? 
History? Ten o'clock news? 


J: From my perspective, a life lived and countless lives 
and fates observed and studied, be that of complete 
strangers in the pages of books, behind the screen of my 
pocket jesus or just people that have been part of my own 
life in one way or another. 


The inspiration behind the ethos of GWAV is the abject 
uselessness of humanity, the emptiness of the "human 
experience" and the certain misguided notion that us 
humans are somehow remarkable and valuable, that 
human life is a gift and worth preserving beyond all 
reason. 


You have established a strong visual presence, with 
the strong black and white images on your social 
media accounts. How vital role it plays in Grave with 
a View? Is it a major part of Grave with a View or 
something suplementary... or promotional in nature? 


J: The black and white images are a style that we feel 
conveys the bleak nature of our sound and expression. It's 
an extension of our musical expression, in it’s own way. 


O: Of course the images are to be a continuation of our 
music. Visual representation of the emotions we want to 
express. Sometimes more symbolic, sometimes more 
straight, but never just supplementary images. 


Can these images work separately, or are they each 
carefully-sculpted pieces of a entity, with a specific 
purpose in mind? Or both of them? The whole 
consruction is greater than the sum of its parts? 


J: To me, visual and aural art is always a representation of 
the time or a snapshot of the moment that the artist was 
in when a certain photo was taken or a certain song was 
crafted. So all of the images (to me) work individually and 
as a greater sum of its parts but that depends entirely on 
who's on the other end of the screen, I don't want to be 
the one to tell anyone what they should or should not 
take away from whatever pieces of creation. 


Some images are more straight-to-the-point than 
others. For an example, image of a noose is quite 
self-explainatory, but burning dolls on a stake 
require at least some kind of context, let alone tall 
buildings. How much do you want to leave room for 
individual interpretation? 


J: Most of the imagery is a reference to the lyrical content 
or what I feel/see in my head regarding a certain song or 
lyrics. Like I said before, I don't think it's the artists place 
to tell the audience what they are supposed to 
feel/hear/walk away with. 


Now regarding the burning dolls, I guess I can shed some 
light on that. They are a reference to a line in the song 
"Forever Worship Violence"; the lyrics were written after 
having a laugh at a certain Finnish media/TV-personality 
making the most narcissistic/self-involved social media 
post one could imagine about the rise of the Taleban 
regime in the Middle East a few years back. Atrocities 
and human suffering on display are and always will be 
entertainment in the modern world boys and girls, no 
matter how hard someone tries to hide behind a mask of 
virtue. 


And nothing really otherworldly or specific about tall 
buildings, if we're talking about the cover of "Marrow", 
that's just a decaying old slab of concrete in the middle of 


a field around where I live that haunted my mind while I 
was writing the song. 


So far you haven't publicized your lyrics, so it's not 
that easy to analyze them. Do you want to further 
elaborate on your lyrical approach and it's concepts? 
It is about negativity, nihilism and anti-life 
sentiments, but as far as I can tell is still also partly 
about war against christianity. I also got the 
impression that you focus more on christianity's 
effect on the Finnish mentality. Guilt, perception of 
sin, self-destructive behavior. 


J: Violence is the great equalizer and Death is the last 
crown. Those, to me, are two undeniable facts of being 
human and the truths that have shaped what GWAV is 
about. People go to absolutely desperate lengths to assign 
meaning to life, to the loss and to all of the inescapable 
empty that will be the natural conclusion of it all. 


Regarding christianity, that (as are all forms of religion) is 
just an escape or a crutch for people to deny the fact of 
our hollow existence. god, the biblical concept of Satan, 
good and evil, guilt, sin and what have you are all man- 
made constructs for people to try and put flesh into 
perspective so sure, that is something I like to explore 
sometimes lyric wise. Fanatical religious sects are making 
strides in the modern world at the moment and are 
gaining a growing foothold in politics as well, as people 
try to desperately find their way back to "simpler times" in 
the midst of the current ever-changing environment we 
live in. Perhaps we have "evolved" further than we 
deserve as a species but that's a whole other endless black 
hole to dive into. But for sure there lies an unlimited 
source of humor and inspiration in the desperation of it 
all. 


Is the lyrical approach more based on personal point 
of view instead of a third person, generalistic view? 
Does that transform the apocalypse into a personal 
apocalypse instead of a divine one? Is there personal 
history or life experiences involved, or are they mere 
observations? 


J: I write about observations I make in life, experiences 
either lived by me or shared to me/with me in one way or 


another. Mostly fact, some fiction or stream of 


consciousness if you will. 


Your general atmosphere is nihilistic and 
pessimistic... there's also some of “kyllé mina 
kivirekeni vedin” kind of stubborness and 
determination, despite facing the hardship... the will 
to live? Do these topics contradict each other? 


J: Of course there is a very ironic contradiction in all of 
this; If we're frothing at the mouth while preaching about 
the emptiness and general worthlessness of being alive, 
why don't we just take a bag of explosives and a machete 
and head on over to the closest maternity ward or sunday 
service at the nearest church? 


Why do some people write about destroying yourself for 
Satan album after album instead of just being TRVE and 
taking a switchblade to their wrists? (You can't blame 
some individuals for not trying, -Ed.) 


For better or for worse, I consider myself a functioning 
member of society despite making the observations I do 
and having the beliefs (or lack there of) I have. 


Maybe none of this is real and it's all an act, who knows. I 
don't. 


Everybody can read into that however they choose. 


O: To me, no. Art at its core is to express visceral feelings 


and our music caters to these kinds of feelings and 
thoughts. And in the end, there’s no doubt that I will have 
an exit-plan if I don't get killed by chance. We don’t let 
our pets suffer needlessly, why do we do it to ourselves 
and to people closest to us? 


When you deal with these kind of topics, are you 
subjected to fear that your lyrics could sound cheesy, 
and possibly not from any other source than your 
own mind? How do you deal with that? 


J: When you write from a very personal space, you have 
to let go of doubt and ego driven speculation. If it sounds 
“cheesy” to an outsider, than it does and there's nothing I 
can or care to do about that. That voice in your own 
head, that's always your worst critic and especially when 
channeling and reflecting past experiences as the source 
of writing, the mind tends to try and play tricks with you 
to protect yourself from sometimes painful or lets say 
"unwanted memories". 


O: No. I stand behind our lyrics without any fear or 
hesitation. 


Is it easier to write about these subjects in English 
rather than Finnish? From my point of view, Finnish 
can be actually very demanding language to write, 
but very rewarding as well. Can you get the same 
from lyrics written in english, as a native finnish- 
speaker? 


J: Honestly, never given it that much thought, just started 
writing in English and continued doing so. It feels natural 
and “fulfilling” (for lack of a better term) expressing 
myself that way. I sometimes write in Finnish and then 
translate that but if I would end up writing a fitting song 
for GWAV in Finnish, then that will be sung in Finnish. 
The outro of "Wounds" is sung in Finnish though, for 
what it’s worth. 


What kind of a mindset is required to get into Grave 
with a View, be it about getting into the creative 
process or preparing for a live show? Is it mandatory 
to completely detach yourself from the surrounding 
reality? 


J: GWAV is a truthful represantion of us two as human 
beings, or at least a represantion of a large part of what 
makes us who we are so can’t say there’s a 
“transformation” or whatever that would need to take 
place in order to get to the right mindset. Reality in itself 
is hostile and bleak enough to facilitate being in the right 
“mindset” most of the time. 


O: The act of playing and writing our music takes me to 
the needed mindset and blocks the reality out. That for 
me is the indication of us being true to ourselves in what 
we write and perform. 


What is your perception of black metal? Musically, 
aesthetically, spiritually? What does it represent to 
you? Conversely, what black metal can offer to an 
individual? 


J: Black Metal, to me, is the ultimate disconnect from 
everything and a stand against everything; against the 
world, against all life and especially against yourself. It's 
about the annihilation of man-made moral and spiritual 
shackles, the rejection of conformity and normalized 
standards. Ultimate freedom. 


Now as to what it can offer an individual, I guess that's 
highly subjective. Some people experience deep, spiritual 
journeys while consuming offerings from the genre while 
I figure others just enjoy angry people shrieking about 
Satan and death over blast beats. 


O: Dissonant, abrasive music that conveys endless longing 
that no other form of art can. 


Black metal is a very broad genre with equal amount 
of represations of it than people interpreting it, and 
some offshoots of black metal rely heavily on 
introspection and personal apocalypse instead of 
traditional themes of Satanism. Can you handle 
mundane topics without losing the touch with black 
metal and it's essence and especially it's spiritual 
side? 


J: Kind of hard to start categorizing what is and isn't 
mundane, don't you think? For example, what "spiritual" 
means to me might mean the complete opposite (or 
nothing) to the next person. 


O: Of course you can. There’s tremendous amounts of 
pain and despair in everyday life. 


So far, you have released music mostly on digital 
platforms and maintain a strong social media 
presence. That's how it goes nowadays even in the 
underground, no question about that. Still it's a fairly 
common thought that digital releases are not ”real” - 
1 et alone ’true” - and physical releases are still if not 
only preferred, but in some instances even required 
to establish a proof that this group even existed. 
What do you think? 


J: I'm an avid collector of vinyl, but I've never myself 
considered a digital release "not real" over a physical one. 
Both releases had to be composed, had to be written, 
arranged, recorded etc in the same manner, so what's the 
difference? 


For sure I understand that some people take pride in 
never having a Spotify account and remaining true to the 
roots and only listening to physical formats, good for you! 
As for me, art is art whether it's on a 12” black plastic 


circle or as lines of code in the digital abyss, can't really 
say I give a fuck. 


O: Our releases this far have been perfect for only digital 
and a practical choice. Our full length album will be a 
physical release because that makes more sense in 
practice and is also intended to be enjoyed as an album. 


This is a question I throw at almost everybody, but 
what do you think of scenes? Are you a part of one? 
Do you want to? 


J: Well, without scenes I highly doubt that we would be 
doing this interview as we would more than like not have 
what we now know as Black Metal. Scenes play an 
integral role in the underground and in the formation of 
how for example Finnish BM sounds compared to 
Norwegian, Sweden or Germany. 


We are not part of a scene but that is not by choice or 
anything but rather just what path our lives have taken up 
to this point and where each of us lives currently etc. So 
to us it's not about wanting or not wanting to be part of 
one, it's just the way it is. And to be fair, neither one of us 
don't really relish on human contact and _ social 
interaction, so there's that too. 


O: Of course they’re a great thing but we’re not part of 
any scene because we don’t know anyone and are not 
really out there actively making new friends. 
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Skepticism 


iF Pies that an entity known as Skepticism requires an 
introduction. These masters of dirge have been around for 
longer than many of us even realize, lurking in the shadows. Deep, 
dark corners of our subconscious. So distant, but always in the 
vicinity. 


There was a brief moment in life during dark and cold 
moments of January when ”Stormcrowfleet” was 
“ particularly tempting album, striking a right chord. 
. : Having reading a couple of their interviews recently 
there was still a few questions lingering in my mind. We 
‘agreed upon making interview with their drummer, 4 

a Lasse Pelkonen, who has rarely been the spokerperson 3 
a -" for the band. 
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H ello! How's it going? 


Good. Could be a lot worse. 


The basis of Skepticism has almost always been 
strong and solid, with the sound of the band having 
been relatively unchanged. Of course, there's some 
minor changes, but at least you could describe the 
band with the same adjectives than in the year 2000. 
What do you think? 


I have to admit that I was surprised when I listened to the 
remastered version of  Stormcrowfleet” and 
*Companion” one after another. You could notice the 
band was the same. It is the sound of playing music what 
you can hear when we play the first tracks in the studio, 
live. Imagine if you had the chance of hearing ”Farmakon” 
recorded with the sound of ’Companion”. 


How do you think that "funeral doom” fits to 
describe Skepticism, as a term? Do you find it 
limiting, or can it open doors to other possibilities... 
perhaps unforeseen possibilities? 


We don't allow restrictions to cross out paths. We do what 
we want. We carry this cape now that it has been cast 
upon us. From time to time, we create a composition that 
reminds us of this honor. It's like to compositions 
compose themselves. 


Do you think that it's been harder as the years go by? 
I dare to say that sometimes it's a lot easier eee a 
pioneer and be creative within something that didn't 
even exist before, that being funeral doom. Or was it 
easy, even then? 


I think that you can reach a whole new destination when 
you have enough courage to do what you feel is right and 
you don't ask permission to do that fon others. All the 
doors to the unknown are open to everyone, but usually 
you don't find anything behind them. Usually. I could 
think that one shouldn't rely too much on that term, if 
you desire to compose music like this. You can 
accidentally find the keys from the wrong pocket. 


Do you think that life itself and the experiences you 
have encountered have shaped Skepticism on some 
level? 


Some dismal and disgusting things about myself and the 
experiences | have shared with my friends would surface. 
I prefer to keep those things private, but of course those 
things are filtered to Skepticism. Things that lie in your 
subconscious. I regard myself as a survivor. 


What kind of emotions are related to the music of 
Skepticism, in your opinion? Have these emotions 
changed during the course of the band, keeping in 
mind you have a different look at life when you're in 
your fifties than when you were in your twenties? 
You have to visit funerals more often, you get more 
life experience. Death is more distant and abstract, 
when you're younger. 


It's surprising how those feelings are similar today than 
they were. There's more variety, and nowadays we are 
even able to put some humor even into our composition 
work. Experienced life with it's ups and downs is present. 
We have an gentlemen's agreement with death to meet 
each other some day. It has always been there. 


Some of those experiences could be really heavy. Do 
you feel there's submission involved, or even some 
acceptance? 


There's been a few occasions when you have came to 


rehearsals straight from the funeral, if those are held on 
Sunday. We rehearse on Sundays. 


Have you ever felt that the music of Skepticism has 
some relation to certain seasons of the year or the 
feelings related to them? Do you think that music 
can be related to seasonal changes? 


One's own mood is the most important factor. I recall 
being a lot more depressed in the summertime than in 
October or November, for an example, as those months 
are dark and damp in Finland. There's nightless nights in 
the summertime. However, the music that exits the 
loudspeakers has always remained the same. 


There's a great deal of death within the lyrics of 
Skepticism. Mostly from a point of view of life's 
end... part of natural cycle, but also as an abstraction. 
Do you think that there's anything ”tangible” 
involved, or even self-destructive tendencies as a 
part of Skepticism? Is it easy to keep these points of 
view as separate? 


As far as I know, our main lyricist Eero doesn't 
demonstrate self-destructive behavior. Instead, he prefers 
to examine. I think that when a person is downtrodden 
enough it doesn't matter what kinf of music is offered to 
that person. Despair or freedom is audible in everything. 
But then again, I'm not a doctor so don't take my word for 
granted. Instead, I encourage to try... "closing music” and 
then something else... 


Sombre topics, funeral, graves and self-destructive 
behaviour have been common topics in Finnish 
music, for all the time. I'm not speaking just about 
metal music, but there's a great deal of them in pop 
and schlager music as well. For an example, there's a 
term “itsetilitysiskelma” (rough translation would be 
something along the lines ”self-lamentation 
schlager”, -Ed.) to describe the music of Reijo Kallio, 
Ahti Lampi, Reijo Lumisalmi and Jamppa Tuominen. 
Sometimes even miserable fates are related, even to 
those characters (for an example, Reijo Lumisalmi 
committed suicide, -Ed.). Do you see Skepticism as a 
part of some kind of ’continuity”? 


All of us have desires and strive to have and possess 
things. Letting something go could also hurt a lot. And we 
don't even need to talk about life and interaction between 
human beings. You just can't have everything you desire. 
Of course, that is sad (hah). At times, when you moan 
convincingly enough you can even get company from a 
fellow human being. 


Do you think that music I mentioned or it's legacy 
has had any influence on Skepticism? Now you can 
reveal all the skeletons in your closet! (I was 
listening to Eino Valtanen when I wrote these 
questions down. -Ed.) 


I don't care much about the inspirations our guitarist has. 
Instead, I prefer to be open-minded, to come along and 
do my part, try different things. We haven't had much riffs 
that hadn't been worked out into a full composition. Mr. 
Kekarainen usually tends to present this thoughts to us 
only when he's certain about them. 


How would you describe Skepticism live shows to a 
person who has never managed to see you perform? 
Of course, this could be describing colors to a blind 
person... 


With all respect, I encourage you to see the things you 
hear as raw. I would assume that you could hide in the 
audience if your social skills aren't that good. We play 
with sincere hearts. Today our live sound is more 
consistent, thanks to our own sound engineer who 


accompanies us at our every show. Usually we play songs 
from all of our albums, because we tend to we draw lots 
when we rehearse for these shows. Really, we have a self- 
made hat filled with pieces of paper with song titles 
written on them, and then we blind pick them. Some 
people claim that they have given more thought to our 
recorded material only after they have seen us perform 
live. 


In your interview with Tainted Bloodletting Dogma 
zine (issue 1, the sole issue released so far. -Ed.) you 
had a discussion about forests and about their 
anaes on Skepticism. How about cemeteries, 
then? 


This reminds me of a certain evening before dusk. We 
were sitting with Eero on a wet curb, sleet was raining. 
We were sitting there for hours, without the need to go 
anywhere. When we finally left, all soaked, we had been 
sitting for hours there, drowned in our thoughts, without 
speaking much to each other. Hooded crows (Corvus 
cornix, -Ed.) were cawing in the trees. 


I have spent some time sitting cemeteries at nights, 
sometimes by myself. At nights there were cats that were 
spying on me. At one point I was actually employed to 
install grave monuments. That way you could earn some 
money for parties and such. Nowadays I don't spend time 
at the cemeteries, but I do often walk across one if I'm on 
foot. I have to admit, seeing the moonshine in that is an 
astonishing sight. 


When it comes to Skepticism album covers there's a 
lot of abstraction, certain shapes and restrained use 
of colors. Some pedantic though has certainly been 
given to them, but they are also minimalistic. How 
strong connection there is between them and the 
other content? 


Covers are always made after we have recorded our 
music. I don't think they have an effect on the content. 
Instead, the pictures are born through music. 


Do you feel that living a life in Riihimaki has 
affected Skepticism and it's essence on some level? 
I'm not talking about the death metal scene of the 
early 90s, but rather life as a whole. 


Two of us still live in the immediate vicinity of our 
rehearsal room in Riihimaki. I can't say about the effects. 
I do like living in a small city with no excessive rush. It's 
possible not to encounter a single human being between 
22 o'clock in the evening and five o'clock in ther morning 
when I walk from our rehearsal room into my home. 
Instead, if you do encounter someone, it's possible to get 
involved in a fight. Strange people... 


You haven't been overlty active aside from 
Skepticism, when it comes to playing in bands. As far 
as I'm aware, you are the sole exception, since you 
also play in Thromdarr (Finnish black metal band 
based in Riihimaki, -Ed.). Of course, a grown-up 


human being can 't dedicate oneself to everything, 
but does Skepticism grant you enough fulfillment in 
this sense? 


Life's challenging enough. We rehearse a lot for the live 
performances. Our guitarist has occansionally delved into 
different styles of playing guitar... our organist is building 
a new set to replace his old one and he also dedicates 
himself to creating new soundscapes... | have recently 
recorded my own music worth of a full-length album on 
my own, in my own recording studio in my basement. 


Of course, there's Thromdarr. The boys at the town heard 
thru the grapevine that I had purchased a set of drums 
and asked me to fill-in for a show. 


Skepticism has always resided in the shades of the 
margin, but despite that (or even because of that) it 
has grown to be a respectable band. It is currently 
seen as a vital part of creating a whole genre. I 
reckon that you don't give much thought to that in 
your daily lives or think too much about it, but I 
guess it feels like something, right? 


Over time I have slowly began to realize that our makings 
have had some unpredictable consequences outside our 
own immediate lives after I've met people through our 
journeys. That's something that makes me humble and 
encoures us to continue sharing our own voices for those 
who deem it valuable. I see myself as a recluse and live in 
a moment. Fortunately some of us are social. Kylla tama 
tasta. 


The lineup of Skepticism has remained the same 
since the early days. How so? 


When it comes to playing music, this band is our mutual 
possession. We don't share that art with other people on 
frivolous grounds. When the time is right, we seclude 
ourselves and we don't let anyone close. I have never 
understood the though of gathering a group of the most 
talented musicians to create something that people 
expect to be something marvellous, larger than life. 
Those groups of people tend to create hollow music that 
invades our record shelves and is forgotten quickly. That's 
just my opinion. It's possible I can't see the whole picture. 


Do you actively follow any scenes or anything 
related to music? Do you have time or interest for 
that? 


I ceased to do that at the turn of the millennium. There's 
too much of everything. Sometimes I purchase a CD, if 
something sparks my interest. Sometimes I receive free 
stuff that's given to us on our tours. All of them are safe 
and sound, stored either in my own record shelf or in the 
lounge of our rehearsal room. 


Is there anything else you want to say? Thank you 
for the interview! 


Let's rock. 


Masters of dirge and the salesmen of misery 
seemingly wallowing in squalor in a park in 
Connewitz district, Leipzig. 


SS SEF 


~~ 


Boisman family grave at Ahvenisto cemetery, Hameenlinna. Photographed in December 2023. 
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